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aim is not to perpetrate the exact portrait of any one individual of the species, but to present to the eye from afar a strong and fine idea; it is thus that the Egyptians understood it, and after them the Greeks of the first period.
It is necessary to distinguish between wild animals, whose forms are less familiar to us and those animals, the ordinary companions of man, such as the horse and the dog, which, better known to us, claim to be represented in such a way that it shall be possible to name even the particular variety to which they belong. The more the animal is mixed up with the everyday life of man, the more carefully must the sculptor present those features of its life which we are accustomed to notice, but such features can only be found in nature, so that an intimate study of their details becomes a necessity.
Without being an authority on the matter or a profound connoisseur of horsemanship, it is easy to understand that Grecian art, in the time of Pericles, had attained to the highest perfection in the sculptural representation of horses. To endow the ideal with life, to give to sublime beauty a simple and natural appearance, such was the problem, which the school of Phidias successfully dealt with. One comes across certain observations which appear almost trivial, but which are there to-tone down the sublime, to prevent that it should be too tense and superhuman. Thus in the midst of the marvellous cavalry
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